LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


Vol. I. AUGUST. No. VIIL. 


THE DOCTRINE OF TEMPERAMENTS. 


There is, in every human mind, a thirst for forbidden, 
or at least, unattainable knowledge ; ; a principle of inquisi- 
tiveness, striving to penetrate the secrets of futurity. This 
curiosity to learn coming events, is not confined to woman; 
though she was, we are told, the first that indulged it. She 
may ‘try her fortune’ sometimes, but she is not, like man, 
systematic in her researches after the key that will unlock 
the mysteries of nature, of character, or of destiny. There 
is no record that the fair ones of antiquity resorted to 
soothsaying or astrology to learn the names, or condition 
of their hoped-for lovers—it was the kings, heroes, sages, 
who bowed before the oracles, and listened to the responses 
of the Pythonissa—and believed them too. The faith in 
dreams and divinations is now discarded; indeed, ridiculed 
by the men; not that they are less curious or credulous 
than formerly, but because they think they have discover- 
ed a more rational mode of augury. Our philosophers 
would soon detect the trick of the Brazen-head, were it 
now to pronounce as solemnly as in the days of king Pepin; 
but yet they believe that by measuring “and tracing the 
outside surface of a blockhead, they may discover the tem- 
per, habits and probable fate of all men whose pericraniums 
are of a similar form. 

We are not intending to speak disparagingly of a science 
which we believe harmless ; ; and which, to its favorers, ap- 
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pears so very agreeable ; (did you ever know a phrenolo- 
gist who had not a most noble head ?) but then it is impos- 
sible the ladies can have their own excellence of character 
tested by such a standard. It would be highly indecorous 
for them to exhibit, except to intimate friends, their devel- 
opments of the head virtues ; consequently they must still 
expect to be judged by the old-fashioned standard, namely, 
the good qualities displayed in their conduct ; and so it yet 
remains necessary they should sedulously cultivate the vir- 
tues of the heart. 

But there is a method of ascertaining the ruling passion, 
or rather the prevailing physical disposition of every indi- 
vidual, of which the ladies may avail themselves, should 
they wish to study their own peculiar characteristics, or 
those of their acquaintance. We allude to the doctrine of 
temperaments ; a subject which has lately been ably discuss- 
ed in two of our Reviews, the American Quarterly, and 
the Western Monthly. The reviewers, however, only ap- 
plied their moral and mental gauge to the characters of 
their own sex, without mentioning a single female name as 
illustrative of any class of temperaments described. We 
intend to supply this omission, and therefore hope our 
readers, though they may have seen the articles to which 
we allude, will nevertheless find somewhat to interest them 
in this. The subject is of vast importance to women, if 
there is any truth in the assertion of the reviewer ; namely, 
‘that the future shaping of the health, enjoyment, morals 
and education of every person, depends upon the direction 
given to his temperament ’—-because women, by their in- 
fluence in the early management of the young, do, in fact, 
give the first direction to the temperament, and lay the 
foundation of the future character. Men are usually what 
their mothers or nurses have made them; and this truth, 
the philosophers who aim at improving human nature, 
would do well to consider—let them remember, that to ac- 
complish their purpose they must first elevate the female 
mind. Wisdom was personified as feminine, and the world 
will never be wise while women are ignorant. 

To return to the doctrine of temperaments. The ancients 
recognized four temperaments ; the moderns have discover- 
ed and added two more to the class, and they are now 
named in the following order—the sanguine, the athletic, 
the bilious, the phlegmatic, the melancholic, and the nervous. 
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We propose, after giving a brief delineation of these 
temperaments, for which we are chiefly indebted to the able 
article of Mr. Flint, Editor of the Western Review, to 
name a few feminine examples, which strike us as appro- 
priate, under each class. 

The Sanguine. To this temperament belong the beauti- 
ful in face and form. (Including of course, all young ladies.) 
The Sanguine have clear, bright eyes, light hair, fair, 
healthy complexion, and that open, unclouded expression 
of countenance which reveals the sensations of a happy na- 
ture. The moral qualities correspond ; kindness and gen- 
tleness are the predominant emotions, giving to the man- 
ners that softness and elegance which reveals the amiable in 
heart. But such characters are usually versatile; and 
though they are frank and incapable of hypocrisy, they 
must never be depended upon for constant friendship, be- 
cause they are usually guided by circumstances more than 
by resolution or reasoning. They are easily offended, and 
as easily appeased—ingenious, fanciful, and usually witty, 
fond of display and vain ; their very inconstancy and fick- 
leness qualify them for the impulses of sympathy ; and they 
easily transfer themselves, in imagination, to other scenes 
and conditions. They usually succeed well in the lighter 
branches of literature, but lack the spirit of perseverance 
in intellectual labor ; and hence they seldom shine in the 
profound or the eloquent. Confident, gay, varied and 
sparkling, they are neither deep nor dull. Changeable in 
their ruling passion, the desire of a gay and frolic exist- 
ence, they are constantly forging new chains as they break 
or wear out the old. In the career of ambition, they exe- 
cute better than they plan. Whether life is to them the 
strife of arms or of love—whether it is of sunshine or 
clouds, they meet one vicissitude as gaily as the other. 
Nature has endowed them with the desire of enjoyment 
and the temper of cheerfulness ; and hence, their life is 
perpetually the spring time of nature, the youth of man’s 
years.” But they must avoid all excess, if they wish to 
have their life thus cheerful and serene ; indulgence will 
be fatal to their health or morals. 

Paris, Leander, Endymion, Mark Anthony, the English 
Leicester, the Hotspur of the bard, the French duc de 
Richelieu, Henry and Francis, the modern Murat—but 
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most of all, Demetrius Poliorcetes, as he is delineated in 
Plutarch, are named by the reviewer as fine masculine ex- 
amples of the sanguine temperament. For the feminine, 
take Helen, Cleopatra, Catharine Alexievna of Russia, Ma- 
ria Antoinette, Josephine, the Diana Vernon of Scott—and 
(we have a right to name a person, though living, whose 
auto-biography is before the world) Madame de Genlis. 

The athletic. This temperament depends chiefly for its 
characteristics on the perfection of bones and sinews. 
‘The stature is colossal, the strength extraordinary, the 
vigor of frame great, but the spirit inactive.’ Consequent- 
ly we must not expect such to excel in any pursuit requiring 
high intellectual exertion. They will make a good drudge, 
and a patient one if rightly managed ; but it must be by 
flattery. You must beware of exciting the passions of the 
athletic ; for the exertion of his brutal ferocity will not be 
checked by refined moral sensations—he has never felt or 
never yielded tothem. ‘A majestic frame is the boon of 
Providence for the unchangeable decree of mediocrity of 
mind. Medical wisdom counsels him to be temperate, and 
not lavish his surplus strength. His life will not, probably, 
extend to old age ; and if he fall not, as with a blow, he 
will only drag on an existence of many infirmities.’ 

The Tritons are named by the reviewer, as being the an- 
cient ideals of the athletic, and Hercules the finished model. 
Then there is the Ajax of Homer, the stout carl miller of 
Chaucer, the Saxon elector who could break a horse shoe, 
the whole family of the Hessian princes—and Potempkin, 
the favorite of Catharine of Russia. 

It cannot be expected that, among the gentle sex, there 
should be many examples after such a rough model. The 
Amazons might possibly have furnished some; but the au- 
thority for these would be doubtful. We do not now re- 
collect a single female, ancient or modern, whose recorded 
character would justify us in classing her among the athletic 
—except indeed, we should name the good vrowe of that 
most sage and serene of governors, the renowned Wouter 
Van Twiller. To be sure, we have only a sketch of this 
lady ; but then it is done with that inimitable skill which 
reveals the character by a single touch ; a skill peculiar to 
writers of true genius, and to none more than the ve- 
racious Knickerbocker. 
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The bilious. This temperament, notwithstanding its 
sickly name, (derived from the fact, that the liver pre- 
dominates among the organs) is the loftiest one. Those 
who belong to this class are not usually handsome, nor re- 
markable for grace of manners; but they are endowed 
with all other gifts. ‘ They have sound judgment, perse- 
vering energy, quick perception and rapid thought ; and 
all these are guided to their proper results by concentration. 
Patient and inflexible, they of this temperament pursue 
their scarcely visible and remote ends with unfaltering per- 
severance of purpose. They have strong passions, but 
stronger powers of governing them.—Their ruling passion 
is ambition.’ And they usually succeed ; and in the camp, 
the court, the cabinet or on the exchange, these are the men 
that bear sway ; the master mindsthat compel other minds 
to become instruments. The bilious has usually a sallow 
complexion, dark, thin hair, the skin is dry, and the frame 
lean in flesh ; but then he has the keen, sparkling eyes, that 
announce the ‘‘ God within him.’’ Heshould be careful to 
regulate his system by proper exercise. In summer, he will 
do well to avoid fatigue during the heat of the day. In 
autumn, he may labor fearlessly. 

For examples of the bilious, are given, all the mighty and 
successful warriors and sovereigns from Nimrod down to 
Buonaparte—with the addition of Themistocles, Miltiades, 
the elder Brutus, Hannibal, Julius Cesar,—and Pope Sex- 
tus V. 

In this ambitious temperament, may likewise be number- 
ed Joan of Arc, Margaret of Anjou, Madame Maintenon, 
Elizabeth of England and Catharine II. of Russia. 

The phlegmatic. ‘A person of this temperament has usu- 
ally a light, delicate complexion ; countenance unexpres- 
sive ; eye tranquil ; muscles voluminous, but feeble ; pulse 
mild; fibres soft ; andthe lymphatic temperament abound- 
ing. Tranquil in his affections, unenterprising, slow in 
resolution, he engages not in undertakings where these 
qualities are necessary. He owes his reputation for pru- 
dence and discretion to his temperament.’ Unambitious, 
and not greedy of praise, he easily acquires esteem, but 
rarely excitesadmiration. Whenever patience and moder- 


ate efforts only are required, he succeeds well. His tem- 
perament is only fitted for stormy times; or at least, it is 
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only at such times, or by fortuitous circumstances, that the 
phlegmatic will be brought into public notice. Such an 
one must exercise—no matter how violently. ‘There is 
but little danger he will be tempted to an excess in amuse- 
ments. 

Hume, the historian, is named as a fine example of the 
phlegmatic—also the poet Thompson. 

We might givea long list of female names, that is, if we 
were allowed to quote from fiction ; as the heroines of most 
of our modern novels belong decidedly to this tempera- 
ment; but ‘we must confine our remarks to history, and 
among the few women named on its pages, or who are 
distinguished by their own unpretending works, none seem 
more decidedly phlegmatic than the ‘‘ good” queene Anne, 
Lady Russell, and Miss Jane Taylor. 

The melancholic. We give the delineation of this temper- 
ament, without condensing, in the words of the reviewer. 


“The chest is narrow, complexion pallid, and the countenance 
marked with a twistful expression. He is lean, vigorous; with 
strait hair; tall and slender, but not badly formed ; with a nar- 
row chest which confines the play of his lungs ; and he stoops in 
his gait and sitting. His nerves are exceedingly and morbidly 
sensible, and the internal movements are marked with great ener- 
gy. The circulation of the blood is languid, and the surface and 
extremities are liable to the influence of chill. The powers of 
his stomach are either slow or deranged. The curse of dyspepsia 
is on him, and he is glad and sees opening heavens, when no oth- 
er eyes can see them—and a Stygian gloom envelopes the uni- 
verse for him, when it is passable fair weather for every other one. 
He is self-distrustful and weak in common matters; but obstinate- 
ly persevering when decided. Without strong motives he wavers 
and seems pusillanimous ; but with the proper inducements, he 
never swerves from his purpose. Beauty exercises a strange and 
mysterious influence over him. For this unquiet fascination he 
deserts the resorts of the wise and the learned, the caucus, con- 
clave, and the counting-house. But though bending easily to the 
spell, he is slow in fixing ; and when fixed, his love bears the seal 
of eternity. He is sincere in his friendships ; slow to forgive in- 
juries; and wrongs are indelibly imprinted on his memory. In 
society, ill at ease, he is embarrassed and awkward. Yet the 
deep tone of his voice excites an interest almost allied to compas- 
sion. Imagination is his most vigorous faculty ; which creates an 
interior world, peculiarly his own, in which he lives and moves. 
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His expressions paint thoughts as in colors. When sufficient mo- 
tives bring him to business, his energy and decision are remarka- 
ble. His ideas flow forth in irresistible eloquence. He dwells 
much, and too much on his own feelings and woes; and muses 
and discourses inordinately on his own sufferings. This, charge- 
able properly to his temperament, is set down to his vanity. His 
chief longings are for glory. This fires his patriotism, fills and 
inflames his imagination, and leads him to beautiful designs. This 
goads him with mighty power to nightly vigils and immoderate 
toil.” 

The melancholic must be active, must mingle in compa- 
ny, exercise in the open air, and not allow his imagination 
to dwell on the dark shadows in the picture of life. 

Virgil, Tasso, Cowley, Milton, Rosseau, Columbus, Cae- 
sar, Nero, Tiberius, Demosthenes, Burke, and the elder 
Pitt, are given as examples of this temperament.—To which 
may be added Zenobia and the mother of the Gracchi, Ma- 
dame de Stael, Lady Wortley Montague, and Mrs. Radcliffe. 

The nervous. —Under this head our readers will probably 
expect to find many feminine examples. But the fickleness 
of character which the temperament induces in those of 
weak fibres, including of course, nearly all females, com- 
bined with the seclusion of domestic life, has usually pre- 
vented nervous women from becoming eminent, except 
perhaps in their own circle ; where they are distinguished 
for their ‘‘ extreme sensibility’? and whim. 

In men of this temperament, or whenever the fibres are 
hard, the character is remarkable for decision and firm- 
ness. Such an one is usually ‘lean and hungry’ in ap- 
pearance as Cassius—with a bright, quick eye, and a mind 
as rapid and changeable, passing from grave to gay appar- 
ently without effort. He excels in wit, or rather sarcasm; 
but in close reasoning, and that eloquence which moves 
men’s hearts, he is not an adept. Deficient in pathos, as 
those are who think mostly of themselves, he nevertheless 
‘excels in epigramatic conceits, in the quick perception of 
the ludicrous, in the pointed expression of his ideas. He 
delights in proverbs, and manufactures new ones. He is 
commonly eccentric in his ways ; and while he is sometimes 
suspected by the world of levity, he retorts upon it by a 
cold philosophy and a ‘ contempt for the malignant vul- 
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Frederic of Prussia—Voltaire, Suwarrow, Socrates, Ju- 
lian, and the emperor Hadrian are classed in this tempera- 
ment. 

Perhaps the best specimens of females belonging to the 
nervous, are Christina of Sweden, Mary Walstoncraft and 
the undaunted Meg Merrilies, who must have had fibres as 
firm as Suwarrow. 

There is another temperament suggested by the reviewer 
as the beau ideal—it is formed by a happy mingling and due 
balancing of all the qualities which compose the varied 
man ; and as the blending of all colours in just proportion 
forms white, the emblem of purity—so this blending of the 
temperaments forms the pure and perfect character. 
Washington is an example of this tempered temperament— 
and so is Isabella of Castile. 

Thus far we have learned authority for this paper—but 
in hazarding the remark that there should be yet another 
temperament named and delineated, we have po guide but 
our own observation. Yet certes there seems to be a por- 
tion of the ladies—to say nothing of that tribe of the oth- 
er sex ycleped dandies, exquisites, or coxcombs, whose 
characteristics would hardly entitle them to be classed un- 
der any of the foregoing temperaments. We have endea- 
vored to select a name for the new class, and with all due at- 
tention to propriety and euphony, can think of none more 
suitable than the romantic. The romantic temperament 
then, includes those persons whose appearance, when pos- 
sible, always conforms to the standard of fashion. Whether 
the waist is long or short; the form slender or plump ; 
the complexion blooming or pale ; the eyes sparkling or 
pensive ; depends entirely on the estimation of such person- 
al appearances by the world. The romantic has fancy, but 
it is deficient in judgment; hence, though he may imitate 
beautifully, he rarely originates beautiful designs. He ex- 
cels in memory ; (even so far as often to remember when 
to forget his best friends and most familiar acquaintance) 
and consequently in that kind of conversation which is 
‘‘ready made.” But his reasoning powers are usually 
weak, and his knowledge superficial. Without any violent 
passion, save self-estimation, the romantic is often the worst 
tempered and most disagreeable person on earth. 
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Yet he is not fickle. The same predominating principle 
of self-estimation which in youth makes the confident cox- 
comb and the gay coquette, will, in time, transform these 
into the irrascible tyrant and the virago. From a zealous 
follower of all fashions, he becomes a railer against all. 

Happily however for the world, the romantic rarely has 
much energy of character. But, there have been instances 

of strength of mind and great abilities in the romantic. 
Diogenes i isa good example of such among the ancients, and 
Dean Swift among the moderns. 

The spouse of Socrates was probably, in her youth, a ro- 
mantic girl; she was not certainly reasonable in her old 
age—and among modern ladies, our own madam Royal isa 
conspicuous example of the energetic romantic. The ro- 
mantic imbeciles, my readers may select for themselves. 

It should be the study of every person to correct the de- 
fects of his own temperament, or of those committed to his 

care. This may doubtless be done by judicious manage- 
ment. Mothers should study sedulously the disposition “of 
their children, and endeavor so to modify , or correct the 
development of their passions, that the happiest and most 
useful combinations may be formed. This is the only ad- 
vantage, or certainly the greatest, to be gained in an obser- 
vation on the temperaments. 


TO THE EGLANTINE, 


Dare I invoke, and not in vain, 
Some nymph of Helicon for thee ?— 
For thee to wake one artless strain, 
Bright Flower of Poesy ? 


Ah! how could I thus silent rest, 
And thus neglectful pass thee by? 
Thy charms had fired my youthful breast, 
And rivetted my eye. 
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And still, as swifter flies the year, 

And Spring brings back the softer hours, 
I hail thee with a grateful tear, 

The loveliest of flowers ! 


Thou art all incense! bud, leaf, flower, 
A perfume exquisite exhales, 

As if from some ethereal bower 
Just dropp’d within our vales. 


Thou art all beauty! for though round 
Thy graceful stem the thorns may grow, 

Thy blossoms, too, that stem surround 
And form an earthly bow ; 


In miniature as soft and fair 
As that which o’er the welkin bends, 
When the rain-dropping cloud is there, 
And sun-beam with it blends. 


And what more delicate can be 

Than thy young bud and flower at birth ? 
Unless it is sweet infancy, 

That flower of heaven and earth ! 


And when thy perfume on its wings 
The laughing zephyr bears to me, 
Not sweeter is the gale that brings 


Thy odours, Araby ! 


With thee come all the blooming race, 
The ’habitants of hill and vale ; 

Set where along earth’s varied face, 
In upland or in dale, 


Is aught which charms the muse’s eye 
Or captivates her heart like thee ? 

To gain thy crown her votaries vie 
For glorious mastery. 


Themselves ador’d, the gentle Fair 
In thee each softer beauty view ; 

Say, is not thine their graceful air ? 
The mantling blush thine too ? 
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Then if within their bosom laid, 

Or round their sparkling brow entwin’d, 
O be not thou in haste to fade, 

Nor leave a thorn behind : 


Nor, if in his young gladsome hour, 
With furtive hand the frolic boy 

Should rudely tear a bud or flower, 
Mar thou his short-lived joy. 


And when to claim of thee a wreath 
The conscious poet may presume, 

O then thy sweetest incense breathe, 
O then perennial bloom !— 


Bloom like the garland which he* wove, 
Who went a pilgrim o’er the wave 
To dew with tears of grateful love 
A brother poet’s grave.— 


And with the fragrance of a rose 
He gather’d there and bore away, 
Enchantment round about him throws— 
Breathes through his magic lay. 


In climes beyond the orient sea 

Thou claim’st thy birth, bright flower of song ; 
A lovelier now pertains to thee, 

Where thou shalt flourish long.— 


Where thou shalt too, from year to year, 
With all the beautiful rejoice ; 

And still the youthful genius cheer, 
And still inspire his voice. 


*Who can forget Halleck’s beautiful stanzas ‘* to the wild rose of Alloway’’? 
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Under this head, our readers may, for the future, expect 
frequently to be presented with translations from some of 
the most eminent German writers. We believe that faith- 
ful translations, such as give, not merely the meaning of 
the author, but the peculiar manner in which he felt and 
reasoned on different subjects, will be more satisfactory, 
more intelligible, and far more useful toa large majority 
of our readers, than any other method by which we 
could introduce a notice of foreign literature on our pages. 

It is but a short time, since the German language began 
to be studied here ; as it becomes more fashionable, we shall 
perceive, doubtless, some of that foppery which always 
follows improvement, as its shade ; and we shall hear allu- 
sions to Goethe, Schiller, Herder, &c. from those who 
know nothing of these writers except their names. Trans- 
lations may, for atime, multiply these pretenders ; but 
when a taste for the literature is once created, the spirit of 
true criticism will soon be awakened, and the detecting and 
exposing superficial acquirements will accelerate the acqui- 
sition of sound learning. 

We hope this attempt, to make our readers acquainted 
with some of the beauties of those celebrated writers, 
whose genius is the admiration of Europe, will induce them 
to study the language where such treasures abound. <A 
knowledge of the modern languages, besides being a po- 
lite accomplishment for either sex, and the source of re- 
fined intellectual enjoyment, is often found of immense 
benefit as a resource in adversity. Many instances might 
be named, of persons eminent for rank and wealth, who, 
when reduced by misfortune, have supported themselves by 
being able to teach or translate languages. 

Perhaps I recommend these studies to the young more 
earnestly,*from feeling, as Ido, deep regret that I am 
not better skilled. 1 do not understand German, and 
»robably never shall ; but I cherish the hope that my chil- 
dren will be more thoroughly educated. In the mean 
time, I have reason to be both proud and grateful, that the 
talents and learning of my friends are so freely and so op- 


portunely at my command. D. 
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Mrs. Hate—The following pieces are translated from 
John Gottfried Herder, who was born in Prussia, 1741, and 
died in 1803 ; an author of great celebrity, and justly appre- 
ciated by his countrymen. I have endeavored, as I suggested 
in my last communication, to give an exact verbatim transla- 
tion, thinking it best to let the author speak out boldly for 
himself, rather than weaken his thoughts by accommodating 
them to the true English idiom. 

Yours respectfully and sincerely, 
Tue TRANSLATOR. 


AURORA, GODDESS OF MORNING. 


Aurora complained among the Gods, that she, who had 
been so much praised of men, should become by them so 
little loved and wooed ;—but the least by them, who cele- 
brate and praise her the most.‘ Grieve thyself not at thy 
fate,’ replied the Goddess of Wisdom ; ‘is it otherwise with 
me 

‘And then,’ continued she, ‘look at those who neglect 
thee, and for what a rival they exchange thee. Observe 
them, when thou passest by, how they lie and moulder in 
the arms of a lethargic stupor.* 

Pray, hast thou not friends ; hast thou not worshippers 
enough? The whole creation does honor to thee ; all 
flowers awake and array themselves with thy purple splen- 
dour in new bridal beauty. The chorus of birds welcomes 
thee ; each one meditates with new life to propitiate thy 
fleeting presence. The industrious husbandman, the as- 
siduous philosopher, neglect thee not ; they quaff out of 
the cup, which thou tenderest to them ; Healih, Strength, 
Repose and Life ;—doubly satisfied, that they enjoy thee 
undisturbed, uninterrupted by that babbling troop of sleep- 
ing fools. Holdest thou it as no good fortune, to become 
enjoyed and beloved unprofaned ? It is the highest happi- 
ness of Love, both with Gods and men.’ 


*« Schlafirunkenheit’ literally signifies the * Drunkenness of sleep.’ T. 
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Aurora blushed at her inconsiderate complaint ;—and let 
every fair maiden wish for herself her good fortune, who 
is like unto her in purity and innocence. 


ECHO. 


Believe it not, good-hearted children ; believe not the fa- 
ble of the poet, that the modest Echo ever has been a woo- 
ing lover of the vain Narcissus, or a babbling traitress of 
her Goddess ; for, she never showed herself to a mortal, 
nor came there ever a sound first from her mouth. But lis- 
ten, that I may relate to you the true history of Echo. 

Harmony, the daughter of Love, was an active assistant 
of Jupiter in his creation. Motherly, she gave out of her 
heart to every living being a tone, a symphony, which per- 
vades his inmost soul, holds together his whole existence, 
and unites it with all sister beings. At length the good 
mother had exhausted herself ; and because she was by her 
origin only half an Immortal, she was now obliged to with- 
draw herself with life from her children. How did her so 
near departure affect her ? Suppliant she fell prostrate be- 
fore the throne of Jupiter and said: ‘‘ Almighty God ! 
suffer my form to disappear among the Gods; but my 
heart, my sensibility extirpate not, and separate me not from 
those to whom I have given existence out of mine heart. 
At least, I would be invisible to them, in order that each 
sound of pain and joy with which I quitted them, happily 
or unhappily, with them I may feel, with them I may 
share.” 

‘And what would it avail thee’ said God, ‘if invisible 
thou couldst feel with them their misery, and wert unable to 
stand by them, nor by any means be visible to them ? for, 
the last, the irrevocable decree of fate still denies thee.’ 

‘ So permit me to dare only to answer them; invisible 
only to repeat the sound of their hearts, and my maternal 
heart is satisfied.’ 

Jupiter touched her gently, and she vanished,—she be- 
came the formless, all pervading Echo. Wherever a voice 
of her child sounds, there responds the heart of the moth- 
er; she utters to every creature, to every brotherly being, 
the sound of pain and joy with the consonance of a har- 
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monious string. The hard rock also becomes penetrated by 
her ; and by her the lonely wood is enlivened ;—and O how 
often, tender mother, thou timid inhabitant of solitude 
and the silent groves, hast thou refreshed me more in them, 
than in the barren circle of the toneless hearts of men ! 
With gentle sympathy thou givest back to me my sigh : so 
I may be forsaken and misunderstood, ret I feel from each 
one of thy broken tones, that an all- “per vading, all-com- 
bining mother understands me, hears me.’ 


THE DYING SWAN. 


‘ Must [ alone then be dumb and songless ?’ spake sighing 
the peaceful swan to himself, and bathed himself in the 
splendor of a most beautiful evening twilight ;—‘ and I al- 

most the only one in the whole kingdom of the feathered 
tribes. The gaggling goose, the ‘elucking hen and the 
screaming peacoc k, r envy not their voices; but thine, O 
gentle nightingale! I envy, when J, fast held as it were by 
them, my waves do slowly draw, and delay myself intoxi- 

cated in the reflected splendor of heaven. How would I 

sing thee, O goldenevening sun !—sing thy beautiful light 
and my own blessedness,—steep my self in the mirror of 
thine rosy countenance and die !’ 

Silently enraptured, the swan plunged down, and scarce- 
ly did he lift himself up again out of the waves, than a 
smiling figure, which stood on the bank, called him to it- 
self. It was the God of the ev ening and morning sun ; the 
beautiful Apollo. ‘Graceful and lovely being,’ said he, 
‘the petition is granted thee, which thou so often in thy se- 
cret breast didst cherish, and which could not, ere this, be 
granted thee.’ Scarcely had he said the word, than he 
touched the Swan with his lyre, and sounded upon him the 
tone of an Immortal. Enrapturing, the tone pervaded the 
bird of Apollo ; oe and melted, he sang to the strings 
of the God of beauty, orateful joy he celebrated in 


song the beauteous sat the “elitter’ ing lake and his own 

guiltless, blessed life. Gently, his form was as it were the 
harmonious song ; long waves he drew thence in sweet slum- 
bering tones, until he found himself again—in Elysium, at 
the feet of Apollo, in his true heavenly beauty. The song, 
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which was denied him in life, was become his dying 
strains,* which must gently dissolve his limbs ; for, he had 
heard the tone of an Immortal, and had seen the counte- 
nance ofa God. Grateful, he bent himself at the feet of 
Apollo, and listened to his celestial tones: when even his 
faithful mate thus approached, who for him in sweet song 
had mourned herself even unto death. The Goddess of In- 
nocence adopted them both as her darlings,—the beautiful 
span of her shell chariot, when she bathes in the sea of 
youth. 

Take courage to thyself, thou silent, hoping heart ! What 
is denied thee in life, because thou couldst not bear it, the 


moment of thy death bestows. J. G. N. 


IIINTS. 


Slander 
** Whose tongue is sharper than a sword.”’ 


‘¢ Soda, Soda !”’ said a lady to her physician, ‘‘ you have 
prescribed the same old thing to me these ten years ; do for 
pity’s sake think of something else, Doctor, for I am tired 
to death of the very name of Soda.” 

‘¢ Madam,”’ was the reply, ‘‘so long as the same cause 
exists, I must prescribe the safhe remedy. “ 

From the days of Solomon, down to the present time, and 
backwards to Noah, and the antedeluvian race, moralists 
have exercised their skill in endeavouring to cure a dread- 
ful, still-existing evil. The satirist, too, has painted the 
monster, in all his native deformity, and held the hideous 
picture hefore the eyes of the world, yet the vile creature is 
not driven from among men. He still walks abroad, pois- 
oning and destroying with his envenomed tongue. Who 
does not know him? Who does nothate his name 2? Slan- 
der. Yet what we all despise, do we all forsake? Alas, 


**Schwanengesang,’ literally signifies ‘ Swan’s song, sweet soug ;’ fabulously 
ascribed to swans previous to their death. T. 
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no ; and probably, remedies that have been so long applied 
without effect, will still be offered in vain. 

As this work is designed principally for the Ladies, we 
shall address them particularly on the subject of Slander. 
The vice is by no means confined to our sex—neither I trust 
are we most guilty. Would that some writer who has gi- 

gantic power of intellect, would level his most tremendous 
battery against male slanderers. But I will proceed, (to 
adopt theological phraseology,) and briefly consider the 
evils of this crime to the female slanderer. 

The habitual slanderer will lose her sensibility. Much 
as the word has been ridiculed, we all know its original sig- 
nification. It is a lovely trait in the female character. Like 
the diamond, its value is not diminished, but rather enhanc- 
ed by the multitude of counterfeits. A tear of genuine sym- 
pathy, is worth ten thousand flaming professions. One 
act of heart-felt kindness will strengthen the chords of af- 
fection, more than the sweet smiles and greetings that per- 
haps have no other meaning than to show a fine set of teeth ! 
The slanderer! You will extract sunbeams from cucum- 
bers, sooner than one ray of sensibility from her. She 
would not trample a beautiful white rose under her feet, she 
would not rudely brush the down from a butterfly’s wing ; 
but, she will wantonly sully the purity of a maiden’s fame, 
or destroy the peace of an unprotected widow. She weeps 
over Desdemona’s fate, and acts out in life an lago’s fiend- 
ish part. The bare mention of the surgeon’s dissecting 
room would destroy the equilibrium of her nervous sy stem, 
and, perhaps, produce a fit of hysterics—yet she can tear 
away like a jackall, limb after limb, from character ; like 
him too, purely for amusement. Ye, "who seek for a soother 
of sorrow, for a being breathing tenderness and love, melt- 
ing at wo, yet prompt to relieve, take not to your bosoms 
a slanderer; as socn fold to your hearts a venomous serpent. 
She will “‘ bite like a serpent, and sting like an adder.” 

The slanderer cannot possess a high degree of mental su- 
periority. Conversation must be sustained; those who 
cannot talk of things, talk of persons. They do not ana- 
lyze character, however, for their own benefit, extracting 
the good, for example, and rejecting the bad. It is a kind 
of small talk that does not enlarge the mind, or increase its 
treasures. The mind that dwells only on little things, is 
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belittled—shrinks and shrivels from its original capacity, 
like a palm tree transplanted from its own bright sunny 
clime, to the ungenial, frozen north. ‘To the high minded 
and talented, the everlasting tittle-tattle of the slanderer 
has no zest nor raciness. They may smile, but it is in pity 
and contempt. A smile! It should be a frown of indigna- 
tion, that should wither and petrify those who are practis- 


ing such wanton cruelty. 
The moral and religious character of the slanderer, is in- 


jured, if not entirely destroyed, by the practice of this de- 


testable vice. As the one increases, the line between truth 
and falsehood becomes almost imperceptible; at least, the 
perception is so exceedingly obtuse, that the beautiful dis- 
tinctness of truth has vanished fromthe soul. That heaven- 
born charity so eloquently described by St. Paul, what place 
hath it in the bosom of the slanderer ? To her there is no 
bright side of human character; she knows not the pleasure 
of bringing to light noble deeds, of holding up to ad- 
miration, ‘* whatsoever things are lovely” in her acquaint- 
ance—‘‘ whatsoever things are of good report.” Through 
the discoloured medium of her imagination, all persons are 
dark as Ethiopia’s sons, and she would make them ap- 

ear to others in the same dingy disguise. Benevolence ! 
The slanderer might strip herself of all that she possessed 
to feed the hungry, and clothe the naked ; yet we could not 
for a moment suppose that the act was dictated by benevo- 
lence—for that pure spirit could not reside in a slanderous 
heart. 

Since then, Truth, Intelligence and Virtue, are not to be 
expected from the slanderer ; since we all confess the enor- 
mity of the crime, let us join heart and hand to exterminate 
it from our own sex, and doubtless the ‘* Lords of the crea 
tion” will, as usual, soon follow our example. 

MNEMONICA. 


A SUMMER’S WALK. 


Nothing, save the sight of those we love who have been 
long away, can afford so much gratification toa mind of 
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sensibility and refinement, as the enjoyment of nature’s beau- 
ties in the rich revelry of Summer, or the first brightness 
of autumn, ere its glory is touched, or asingle leaf withered 
by the desolating blast of its later reign. 

And even to look upon a favorite haunt after a long sus- 
pended visitation, calls up feelings kindred to those which 
swell the bosom when we give or receive the long coveted 
welcome—and those are the hearts nearest earthly j joy. 

It was upon an excursion to a very romantic little village 
upon our sea-board, which had been the residence of my 
childhood, where I had caught frogs in the pond, and birds 
in the brake ; ; and where every rock, and tree, and brook 
remained, unchanged by time, undisturbed by improve- 
ment or innovation, that I gladly agreed to accompany some 
friends upon a long walk to a distant part of the village, 
where I had not been for a long, long season. 

Our way wound smoothly enough for a great part of 
the distance, but the remainder was over rocks and through 
briers, and underwood, and along the edge of frightful de- 
clivities, where a single false step would have periled our 
lives, or our bones, or immersed us unprepared, in a salt 
water-bath ; for far below, at times almost beneath our 
perilous fall, was spread the ocean, in all its treacherous 
beauty glittering in the sun-light ; a bright blue mantle, 
studded with gems, covering the fearful places of the deep. 

The harbour of this pleasant settlement is considered one 
of the best and safest upon our eastern coast. {t is open to 
the south, and a continuous chain of hills upon the north 
of the town, break off the bleak blast which would other- 
wise sweep ‘unresisted, from bay to bay, (for it is upon a 
peninsula that the village of which I have been speaking is 
situated.) Upon the east and west it is protected by points 
of land, which extend themselves like the arms of a mother 
encircling her children. 

That which shelters the east side of the pool is easy of 
access from the harbour, but perilous to approach from the 
ocean ; it is hilly, rocky, and uneven, stretching out for 
about two miles, gradually sloping down at its extreme 
point to the water’s edge. 

The opposite point is about half the length of the one 
just described ; presenting towards the sea, a bold cliff of 
high and inaccessible rocks, corresponding with the fea- 
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tures of the shore for miles along, the huge cliffs abruptly 
heaving their bok heads from the unfathomable depths : 
for in many places there are no soundings ; and often when 
pausing upon the outermost ledges of these awful parapets, 
when the twilight of asummer’s evening was gathering, and 
the flooding waters were urging their way onwards, the 
dark black waters splashing against the rocks, I have shud- 
dered to think how slight the step between time and eter- 
nity. 

it was to these rude scenes that our wandering steps were 
directed. Often had the approaching hills echoed back 
the shrieks of the despairing. Many dark eyes had grown 
dim ; many a bright cheek had grown pale, in waiting, and 
watching, and praying for those who had long been shroud- 
ed in these deep, dark waters. 

A shipwreck of the preceding spring had induced my 
companions to the walk, supposing it to have occurred at a 
place familiar to me. We arrived at the designated spot ; 
it was not the one I had indicated, which lay still farther on. 
We observed a cottage at some distance, and bent our steps 
thither to inquire our nearest way. I did not recollect the 
premises at first ; but upon learning the name of the own- 
er, I found it must have been the same which had afforded 
shelter to my father and myself many years before, during 
an appalling thunder storm. 

One aged female stood upon the threshold of the hut. 
Another, apparently much older, several paces from the 
door, leaning upon her staff, a little boy by her side. She 
was attired in the garb so common, yet so respectable in 
the olden time ; namely, a short gown, stuff petticoat, and 
checked apron. A single companion was with me, the rest 
of our party having strolled on. We addressed her, and 
found her very much disposed to converse. She endeavor- 
ed to walk with us up the smooth green shade which lay 
for some distance before us, and we slackened our pace to 
accommodate her halting steps. Conversing upon the pe- 
culiar localities of the place, we asked her how long she 
had resided in the vicinity. She turned, and pointing to a 
green hollow just below on the right, said, ‘‘ on that spot 
stood the house in which I was born. Old Hannah ! 
(meaning the woman we hai observed at the door) old 
Hannah’s parents lived beneath the same roof. When I 
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was married, my husband took me to that little cottage, 
(indicating a small, ruinous house, far across the water, up- 
on the opposite point) and a snug, trig, tidy place it was. 

I lived many happy days there ; it stands high and sightly, 

and I could tell what o’clock it was by the old parish dherch 
across the harbour, with my glass, when I chose. I lived 
there with my husband many years; and many, after he 
was taken away from me; but lately getting sick and in- 
firm, people did not like to have me live alone in the win- 
ter, so they have brought me back here, to die with old 
Hannah.”’ 

I could not but look upon the old woman as she spoke, 
with emotion. Deep, and strong feeling will always com- 
mand respect and sympathy, however commonly expressed ; 
and there must have been much of sentiment and little of 
vulgarity in the mind, that could turn with so much earn- 

est, yet simple pathos, to ‘‘ wedded love’s first home.” 

There was more of the hope of happiness in my own 
heart then, than had ever dwelt there before, or will ever 
live there again; and my ardent thoughts almost chided 
the tarrying of the long summer’s day ; yet I felt chastened, 
and rebuked. This simple tale fell damp and chill upon 
my heart. What an epitome of life! of the nothingness of 
its dearest enjoyments, so brief, so fleeting ! I looked upon 
the bowed and withered form before me, and then across 
the waters, to the dilapidated cottage that stood there lone, 
and forsaken ; and tried to imagine its mistress in all the 
pride of rustic beauty, and the joy of happy love. She 
had there been blessed with all that any of us can desire— 
happiness ; for if her indulgencies and possessions were few, 
they met the extent of a peasant’s cravings. She had there 
known a wife’s hope, a mother’s joy ; yet she stood before 
me childless and they had brought her back to her 
birth-place, to die! Her death pillow. to be smoothed, and 
her dying eyes closed by the hand she has so often clasped, 
in noisy sport, and childish glee ! 

She paused at a turn in the path to leave us; the sun- 
light was fast wasting, and it was time for us to hasten on- 
ward, for we had many a mile-stone to number upon our 
homeward way ; yet ‘still we lingered, loath to leave this 
‘woman old.”” And she on her part appeared equally re- 
luctant to return, gratified by the interest she had excited, 
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and probably, not often finding in that lone spot an oppor- 
tunity to indulge in the garrulity so peculiar to old age. 
At length we left her, after good naturedly answering all her 
questions in return for the lesson she had givenus. When 
I next visited the village, I determined to seek old Hannah’s 
cottage. The village bell was pealing over cliff and wave ; 
I inquired of whose passage hence it told It was the 


knell of the aged widow. M. M. 0. 


AN INDIAN’S LAMENT, 


** An Indian of the Kennebeck tribe fixed himself in a new township where a num- 
ber of families were settled. Though not ill-treated, yet the common prejudice 
against Indians prevented any sympathy with him. This was shown on the death 
of his only child, when none of the people came near him. Shortly after, he dug 
up the body of his child and carried it with him two hundred miles through the for- 
est to join the Canadian Indians.”’ Tudor’s Letters. 


I left my tribe by the rolling stream, 
Where loudly the war-whoop rang— 
Where the arrow’s point, with poisoned gleam, 
Tore sharp, like the wild beasts’ fang— 
Where lucid burned the council-fires 
AJong our native river— 
*T was my father’s home: I left my sires, 
Without a bow or quiver. 


1 took no tomahawk or belt ; 
And I pushed no light canoe— 

I rushed with my boy away, nor knelt 
To bid to my chiefs adieu. 

. Tleft them all, but that only boy, 

To roam for the white man’s love; 

And to live with them, and have my joy, 
In the white man’s God above. 


They loved me not; and their children ery 
‘The Indian—that is he !’ 

And when my noble boy did die, 
They would not look at me. 
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Their children turned from an Indian’s son, ; 
When glad in their playful whim: : 
Their love was to themselves alone, é 
And none they felt for him. i 
I buried him, and no white man came, ‘ 
When my only hope was fled ; 7 


[ was their brother—had no shame, 
But that my skin was red. | 

My tears for him in silence flowed, oe 
My heart they could not see: 

It yearned for theirs; the white men showed 
No sympathy with me. 


Had he but died on his father’s ground, 
And with his father slept, . | 
The tribe had raised a burial-mound, 
And Indian mothers wept. We 
They would have turned, to watch his grave, 
Their daughters from their knee ; 
And shed the tears, which white men have 
Denied to him and me. 


I took him up, and bore him through 
Thick forests, dark and deep, 
And laid him where no hostile shoe 
Will break his quiet sleep. 
He is sleeping there: from the white man’s sight 
He evermore will be; 
And I am where the sun at night 
Throws gold o’er the western sea. 


Cambridge. Cam. 


MAN’S MENTAL SUPERIORITY OVER WOMAN, RE- 
FERRIBLE TO PHYSICAL CAUSES ONLY. 


The first point that presents itself, is the absurdity of 
the mere supposition, that there is a distinction of sex in the 
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world of mind. Setting aside all experience and the evi- 
dence of facts, the very idea of mental inferiority in woman 
is highly improbable. That mind is of an immaterial, 
spiritual, independent nature, capable of existing without 
the frail tabernacle, with which in its present state it is en- 
cumbered, philosophy and scripture go hand in hand in in- 
culcating on their sacred pages. Taking this for granted 
then, shall it be deemed reasonable to believe that the i inspi- 
ration of the Almighty has given woman a smaller portion 
of his own spirit ;—imparted a weaker understanding ? Or 
dothe laws of the natural, extend also into the intellectual 
world? That inasmuch as sweetness of voice is rarely, if 
ever, accompanied with brilliancy of plumage in the feath- 
ered kingdom, so also in the fairest forms, of which our 
external nature is susceptible, it follows thence that a feebler 
emanation of the divine essence must reside? Can it be true, 
that the soul disdains to take up her highest, purest abode 
in the most beautiful models of material organization ? that 
it is only man that is fashioned in the image of his Creator? 
No! reason, and the better, nobler feelings within us, are in 
unison here! They tell us that when the Universal Parent, 
from the unfathomable depths of his inexhaustible Wisdom, 
breathed into the first man the breath of life, and his inspi- 
ration had given him understanding ; it was not his design, 
nor his sovereign will, that the brightest, most exalted modes 
of spiritual existence should be entailed in the male lines of 
his posterity, so that they alone should enjoy the nearest, 
directest manifestations of the divine presence. But having 
impressed on both heaven-born intellectual natures the same 
seal of immortality, he said: ‘‘Go forth, entering upon 

our glorious career side by side, mutually imparting and 
mutually imbibing from the free interchange of thought, 
from the proximity of your reciprocal relation,—both be- 
ing the offspring of the same gracious father,—those holy 
influences, which kindred spirits alone can enjoy. Go on- 
ward, your souls linked together in harmony, and fulfil 
your high destiny ; the throne of the Eternal One your ev- 
erlasting goal.” 

But we do not rest upon the mere absurdity of the case. 
Facts and experience corroborate the deduction of reason. 
Look abroad upon the world. Open the volume of history, 
and there gaze upon the splendid portraitures of female in- 
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tellectual pre-eminence. Admire the queenly Elizabeth. 
Can it be possible, O sceptic, that the mind which held all 
Europe,—swayed as it then was by the energies of rival po- 
tentates, jealous one of another’s preponderance i in the scale 
of power,—in peaceful acquiescence to its will, breathed in 
a female form! The unfortunate Lady Jane Grey, the innocent 
victim of the ambitious designs of her proud father-in-law, is 
another illustrious name recorded in the annals of fame, re- 
flecting in characters of gold, the sublime capacity of the fe- 

male mind. In the literary world, who would wish to cope 
with Madame de Stael ? Instances might be multiplied to 
a tedious prolixity; but those already cited are sufficient to 
our purpose. 

But it will be objected,—‘these are allowed to be exam- 
ples of great intellectual power : but they are splendid ex- 
ceptions ; they are uncommon, like ‘ Angel visits, few and 
far between,’ are therefore not to be quoted as proofs of 
woman’s mental equality !’? Vain sophists! conceiving this 
to be true, we would ask ye, is it right to point to the sun 
when shorn of his beams by an eclipse, and then exulting- 
ly denounce his feebie glimmerings as the brightest mani- 
festations of his power ? Or would ye look to the Pygmien 
nations, and triumphantly adduce them ‘confirmation 
strong as proofs from holy writ,’ of the perfection of human 
nature? On the contrar y, is it not more just, not to say 
more in consonance with the suggestions of sound philoso- 
phy, to watch the glorious progress of mind, as unshackled 
by prejudice, and having thrown off the chains which cus- 
tom and ancient observance had so fatally linked about it, 
she advances upward in the bright career of her own dis- 
coveries,—lighting up and unveiling to common view by 
the br illiancy of her ways, the hitherto benighted and inac- 
cessible avenues of science and learning ; and veteran-like, 
leaving her own splendid track as the pathway for other 
more timid spirits to be guided therein? 

Is it a mark of even common sense to estimate the capaci- 
ties of the female mind by its past attainments—by the stint- 
ed, constantly interrupted growth by which it has hitherto 
been characterized, owing toa dark tissue of unpropitious 
circumstances, and the prejadices of man, that have ever 
opposed its progress ? Surely no: justice as well as the dic- 
tates of a sober judgment compel us to acknowledge the il- 
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lustrious examples as invincible evidences of the menial 
equality of the two sexes. LEagle-eyed fancy may delight to 
penetrate into the unknown future, afd there portray in 
majestic and delicate proportions the innate sublimity of 
the female intellect, assuming its just rank in the world of 
mind, and companion-like, careering in happy unison with 
the proud spirit of man through the regions of literature 
and science: softening the bolder masculine lineaments of 
his mind by her nicer and more delicate perceptions, as a 
distant prospect is mellowed, its rougher features brighten- 
ed into beauty, by the rich flood of light poured in upon it 
by the fair Diana, as she rolls her starry chariot up the blue 
gem-sludded vault of Heaven. What may we not anticipate 
from this wedded sympathy of minds ? Is it but a dream of 
the enthusiast, to believe that the same moral glory will 
crown this union of minds, as has already hallowed the ten- 
der sympathy of hearts? And that the mind of man, no 
longer disdaining the sweet fellowship of its kindred spirit, 
as though it were of an inferior nature, will from such a 
connexion, rise higher and higher in the intellectual scale 
of its being, and vindicate more nobly its own divine origin, 
—its affinity with angelic spirits ? 

Our limits will forbid us saying much upon the real sub- 
ject of this article viz. ; man’s superiority arises from his 
physical and not his mental strength. It is purely a physical 
superiority, arising from physical causes. Woman, ‘the 
last and best of all create,’ was made also in the image of 
her Creator. She was endowed with powers of mind as 
sublime, as exalted as those of the proud monarch of this 
lower world. But fromthe very delicacy of ‘her nature, 
which constitutes her glory, she was appointed by her Ma- 
ker to look to man for protection amidst the turmoils and 
discords of this varied scene of existence. Man, gifted 
with mightier physical energies, was designed to walk side 
by side inthe garden of Paradise with his heaven-born part- 
ner ; to consider it his highest happiness to stretch out over 
her the shield of his strength and defend her from injury. 
Man by himself is but a part of one grand whole; like a 
golden harp bereft of its master-spirit. He finds the high- 
est glory, the perfection of his nature, in ‘its blessed union 
with the gentler spirit of woman. But the beneficial inten- 
tions of Heaven have in this instance, as in numberless oth- 
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ers, been frustrated by the pride, presumption and passions 
of men. He who was created to be woman’s defence, her 
shield, glorying in his superior animal strength, has looked 
up to himself as her lord and master, and down upon her as 
an inferior being,—as though the same Almighty Spirit had 
not weighed them both in the same balance of inexhaustible 
love. But thanks be to the advance of truth, the time will 
come, if it has not already come, when woman, exerting the 
powers with which God has endowed her, will assert her 
rights and stand forth side by side on perfect mental equality 
with the self-styled lord of creation. Then, and not till 
then, when her mental, as well as moral influences are more 
widely diffused and felt in society, may we expect to see 
what human nature was intended to be ; not a compound 
of selfish passions, and perverted and stinted capacities, 
hardly superior to the animal creation, and sometimes sink- 
ing to the level of demons ; but a godlike harmony of rea- 
son and feeling, capable of rising to the excellence of angelic 
spirits. 


THE MOTHER’S FUNERAL CHANT. 


** Weep for the young, the beautiful, the dead.’”»-HEMANS 


My boy! my boy! how beautiful art thou ! 

Ilow sweet the paleness of thy marbled brow ! 

And art thou dead ?—QOh, must I leave thee, laid 
Where all things brightly fair, but change and fade ? 


Thou wert my first—my own, my only one ;— 
I could ne’er think to see thee dead,—my son ! 
Oh! when I watch’d thee in thy sunny sleep, 
How could I fear that I thy death should weep ? 


Thou wert my ‘ light of life!’ and it is past ! 

Oh ! is this kiss on thy young cheek the last 1— 
No—in that ‘land afar,’ where thou wilt dwell, 
My boy, we meet again,—farewell—farewell ! 


Glen Creran. ANNE 
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SKETCHES OF AMERICAN CHARACTER. 
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‘¢ It is all owing to his wife’s extravagance, Sir.”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps not all—I think he must have been in fault, 
or he would never have become so deeply involved.”’ 

‘‘He did continue to do business too long, when he must 
have known matters were only growing worse and worse ; 
but it is all owing to his wife. He dreaded her reproaches 
more than those of his creditors. He could not endure to 
make her wretched ; and all she ever seemed to care for 
was dress and visiting, and parties.” 

‘¢ He liked to make a show himself.” 

‘¢ Why, he liked to dress well, and live well, I know— 
but the extravagance at the parties was all owing to his wife. 
No man of sense ever cared a fig for such parties, —it is the 
ladies’ extravagance which is ruining us.’ 

Such was the substance of a discourse I heard the other 
day, while walking in Common Street. The speakers, 
both young gentlemen in appearance, passed me and cross- 
ed over to pursue their consultation, by no means carried 
on with the tone of secrecy, in the Mall. The one who 
railed so bitterly against the extravagance of women, I set 
down for a bachelor ; ; the other had probably a dear wife 

at home. 

The incident, combined with the constantly increasing 


complaints of the scarcity of money, and the failure of 


numbers, once considered among the rich and respected in 
our community, will, I am confident, be a sufficient apology 
for calling the attention of the ladies to the subject of ‘‘ the 
times,” as they are now operating, or ought to operate on 
the character of the American people, rather than detailing 
a story for their amusement. 

Many different causes are assigned by politicians and po- 
litical economists to account for the present unparalleled dis- 
tress that pervades all classes, excepting perhaps the farm- 
ers, in our country. We hear it ascribed to the banks, the 
manufactories, the tariff, the balance of trade, &c.—till the 
people, bewildered by so many causes which they are told 
conspire to ruin them, scarcely think it worth inquiry 
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whether they, as individuals, have had any share in their 
own undoing. The times—the hard times, caused by unto- 
ward and unavoidable circumstances, have done all the mis- 
chief. Nota man is ruined by his own folly ; nor does a 
woman dress herself, or arrange her establishment in astyle 
beyond what she is absolutely obliged to do to maintain her 
credit in society. All have done the best they possibly 
could ; but the times ! 

What nonsense! The times, in our own country, were 
never better, if peace, health, and abundance of all things, 
(except money,) would satisfy us. The whole, or certain- 
ly the greater part of this pressure of the times, as it is call- 
ed, is the effect of the vanity and extravagance of the peo- 
ple. Almost every man knows he lives beyond his income; 
and women,—they are too busy with the expenditures to 
know any thing. 

Self-accusation is always an unpleasant task, yet there is 
a crisis when self-flattery would be fatal. If the people are 
not convinced that most of the embarrassments they now 
suffer have been the effect of their own thoughtlessness and 
pride, they will never apply the only remedy which can ef- 
fectually remove these evils. It is not the talismanic word 
‘Economy’ that willdoit. The wildest extravagancies, as 
well asthe most paltry meannesses, are practised under the 
name of economy. As it is commonly understood, it only 
means the art of saving appearances, substituting one ex- 
travagance for another less obnoxious to censure ; or at best, 
it is only thought a necessary virtue for the poor to prac- 
tice, or those who wish to make their fortune. 

Economy is not a pleasant word to any one, excepting a 
politician, or a philosopher ; and as the ladies are not per- 
mitted to be politicians or philosophers, how can they be 
admirers of economy ? 

They have not, or but few of them, enjoyed the advan- 
tages of a rational education ; and a romantic economist is 
usually the most extravagant woman in society. It would 
therefore be useless to urge on the attention of the ladies 
any rigid system of econumy as necessary, even under the 
embarrassments so loudly complained of. Few would at- 
tempt to practice it, and fewer still would be benefitted by 
it. But yet it is in my opinion, within the power of our 
intelligent and accomplished women to check, in a great 
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measure, the present ruinous extravagance which pervades 
all classes. They may do more: they may gain to them- 
selves a permanent influence, and a respect which the dis- 
tinction of leading in the present frippery fashions can nev- 
er impart. Let them unite to give a new direction to fashiona- 
ble taste. 

There is no ambition so mischievous in our Republic as 
that of personal display—the display of dress ; because it 
cannot, for the present, be expensively indulged except by 
fostering the industry and prosperity of other countries at 
the expense of our own. It is often urged that the rich, by 
expending their income in decorations and display, encour- 
age ingenuity, industry, and the arts, and thus render a 
greater benefit to society than they could by any other 
method of disbursement. This may be true, or partly so, 
in the rich and over-peopled countries of the old world ; 
but the reasoning does not apply to us. The costly and 
curious articles with which our ladies form their fashiona- 
ble dresses, are not wrought in America: consequently, all 
that is paid for such articles, beyond the price of the origi- 
nal material, goes to foreign artisans. 

But still, if our citizens, by their labor in the cultivation 
of flax, cotton &c., the raw material, as it is called, could 
realize a profit sufficient to pay the foreign manufacturers of 
gauzes, muslins, and ribbons, for their labor, there would be 
no reason why we should not esteem the purchasing and 
wearing of such superfluities, in reality dheiin encour- 
agement to our own productive industry, and thus adding 
to national wealth, as well as individual gratification. But 
when such profits are not realized; when, like the simple In- 
dian, we are giving, not only our productions, but our lands, 
for beads and baubles, it is time to consider whether we 
cannot better dispense with the finery than the means of liv- 
ing. 

This revolution in fashionable sentiment can be wrought 
by the ladies,—indeed, it must be done by them, if at all, 
for they are the arbiters of taste, and in a great measure of 
public opinion ; and it is they that have been the patrons 
and purchasers of all showy luxuries, and thus become the 
accessories of merchants who have introduced a love for 
these silly superfluities among us. 
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There can be no doubt of the patriotism of our women : 
they would, were there danger from a foreign enemy, cheer- 
fully submit to any privations for their country ; but to 
forego their costly jewels, and splendid silks merely be- 
cause the country is too poor to afford such expensive array, 
is horrid vulgar. 

Make it genteel, and the difficulty is vanquished. If our 
fashionables, our belles would only appear in simple cos- 
tume, such would be considered most genteel. But they 
fear the distinction between the rich and the poor would 
not then be sufficiently marked. Almost every female could 
afford to follow such a fashion. How stands the difference 
now? Many of our factory girls wear gold watches, and 
all the ornaments that grace the daughters of our most op- 
ulent citizens. And it is chiefly the extravagance of those 
who will follow the fashions, whatever is their station or 
fortune, which makes the danger of introducing an expen- 
sive style of dress, and the parade of costly furniture, as the 
standard, or necessary concomitant of wealth, taste and re- 
spectability. 

It is neither to be expected nor wished, that the rich 
should forego the advantages which the possession of wealth 
honestly acquired or inherited, affords,—that they should 
practice the self-denial which poverty imposes while the 
means of gratification is at their command. They ought 


not to be required, even by the most rigid interpretation, of 


republican principles, to do this. But they should be cen- 
sured when their influence, the manner in which they ex- 
pend their wealth, operates to introduce among us the love 
of idle extravagance in dress ; of expensive luxuries in liv- 
ing, and that effeminacy i in mind and manners which always 
follows in the train of sensual indulgencies. 

Let the rich, and those who affect to be rich, (far the 
greatest number,) and who would therefore be the distingues, 
place their ambition on a higher object than this outwar d 
show, which may be so easily imitated. Let them make 
refined and exalted intellectual atiainments the standard of 
rank, if they wish fora distinction permanent as well as 
conspicuous. 

It is a truth well known and deeply to be lamented, that 
the children of rich parents, though furnished with every 
facility for learning, are rarely among the best scholars 
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This does not happen because they are naturally dull ; it is 
because they have received wrong impressions of the value 
of an education. They have not “been taught to consider it 
absolutely necessary to their character and success in the 
world ; but only as an accomplishment. The youth who 
has a fortune in expectation, if he see his parents only anx- 
ious about the display and importance of wealth, will not 
think it essential he should toil in his studies, like the poor 
man’s son, who must live by his profession. The miss, 
who is sent to school loaded with finery and ornaments, 
fancies herself a young lady ; and her vanity is so flattered 
by outshining her companions in dress, that she cares little 
for being called a dunce. Now these faults of the children 
are all owing to an erroneous system of domestic training ; 
and the mischief has been, nine times in ten, wrought by 
the mother. She has permitted them to know, that the 
display of wealth was her idol ; and this has made her sons 
dandies or spendthrifts, and ‘her daughters all affectation 
andextravagance. When the fortune which imparted this 
self-consequence has been expended, as it often is, to sup- 
port it, these gaudy, superficial, useless fine ladies and gen- 
tlemen, are the most insignificant, helpless and miserable 
beings in our country. Such reverses are not only proba- 
ble in theory, but they are of very common occurrence. 
One would think that the fear of such misfortunes would be 
sufficient to check the pride which is fostered merely by 
wealth; and would fill the heart of every mother capable of 
reflection, with anxiety for her children in proportion to 
the temptations to finery and indolence by which they may 
be surrounded. She must train them to feel that they can 
claim their first station in society, only because their wealth 
gives them greater advantages to acquire knowledge ; that 
consequently they will be expected to excel in every intel- 
lectual pursuit—and that the mediocrity in science and in- 
telligence, which would be excusable in those less favored, 
would bea reproach to them. Make young persons feel 
and reason thus, and there is little danger that riches will 
corrupt them. 

There are ladies whose ambition it is to lead in society, 
and who have talents and wealth to do it. Let them begin 
the reformation in our fashions and manners, and they will 
have an enviable distinction. Let thei appear in plain and 
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simple attire, and let the eclat of their social parties consist in 
agreeable conversation; not in confectionary. They need be 
under no appr ehension of losing caste. The only real rank 
consists in superior virtue, intelligence and good-breeding. 
It is much more difficult to imitate the graces and the charm 
which a cultivated and refined mind can throw around the 
most simple amusement, than to ape the show and profusion 
ofextravagance. We are republicans, but we need not be 
levellers. The constant effort of Americans should be to 
elevate and improve the character of the whole community ; 
not to war against those, who, by their superior talents, in- 
dustry and perseverance, are pressing onward the first in 
the race, and setting an example of excellence as well as 
eminence. But the honor of our nation is not delegated to 
the keeping of a few. Every individual should feel ambi- 
tious of doing something to advance the prosperity, the hap- 
piness or the glory of his country. It is true that the rich 
(and that is the reason why I have chiefly addressed such) 
have now an opportunity, such as seldom has occurred, of 
giving a direction to public sentiment, which promises to 
be of incalculable benefit. It is nowa crisis. The peo- 
ple are convinced they have. pursued an extravagance 

which has brought them tothe brink of ruin ;—now let 
those who have the means of continuing this display, set a 
noble example of ‘simplicity, and make the decoration of 
mind, not matter, the object of their care and study. _Intel- 
lectual pleasures are cheap, compared with the gratification 
of personal vanity: Iam not advocating what is termed 
blue-stockingism. No one can dislike a thorough dogmati- 

cal, dictatorial, demonstrating, metaphysically “learned fe- 
male more sincerely than I. But it is necessary, if men 
would improve, that women should be intelligent. The 
contagion of folly, which a vain, ignorant, fashionable, fine 
lady scatters around her, like an atmosphere brilliant, but 
blinding, 1s more mischievous to the morals of society, than 
have ever yet been the most eloquent sophisms of the bluest 
of the sex. 

These observations are addressed particularly to the la- 
dies of Boston. Their influence, if now exerted, would 
have a powerful effect to arrest the tide of extravagance in 
New England. Such an example is necessary. The con- 
viction, that many, if not most of the pecuniary embarrass- 
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. ments now. complained of among us, are the effect of that 

| ill-directed ambition which makes a certain style of fashion- 
able appearance the mark of respectability, and that this 
false taste is encouraged, if not wholly implanted by the in- 
fluence of my own sex, has induced me to write what many 
may think dull ; but none, I trust, will deem impertinent 
or unfeminine. 


UNE LARME. 


C’est une larme 
Qui sert d’accent a la douleur 
C’est une larme 
Qui peint ’ivresse du bonheur 
Par une larme 
Les secréts du Coeur sont trahis 
L’amour se venge du mépris 
Par une larme. 


C’est une larme 

Que vient reclamer la pitié 
Touchante larme 

Sunit aux pleurs de l’amiti¢é 
Par une larme 

L’amour explique son tourment 

Et le regard du sentiment , 

Seche une larme. 


C’est une larme 

Que !’on accorde au souvenir 
Par une larme 

Le guerrier se laisse attendrir 
Rien qu’ une larme 

Dit qu’ on est payé de retour 

Combien d’Eloquence et d’amour 

Dans une larme. 
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‘‘ What is the most charming music in the world, 
Frank ?” said I to my urchin of seven, as he sat upon my 
knee the other evening. 

‘¢ Why, the grinding organ, to be sure, father,’’ replied 
he: and I am very much of Frank’s way of thinking. 
Talk of your Rossinis and Mozarts, your Spanish guitars 
and grand pianos. There is nothing like the grinding or- 
gan, after all. I can demonstrate it a thousand ways. 

In the first place, the organ goes straight forward through 
the tune, without ever stopping to trill and flourish as your 
piping men and singing women do. It makes me nervous 
to hear them start off in the middle of a tune and fly away, 
nobody can tell where,—ezecuting, as they call it, something 
which has nothing at all to do with the tune; but only 
goes to show off their own training, and illustrate, very 
satisfactorily, to be sure, the difference between nature and 
art. 

Not so the grinding organ. No flourishes, no nonsense 
there. Every tune is turned off in a business like way. 
Every thing goes on like clock work. It keeps time to a 
wonder ; and if an unlucky cog is out, and a note is miss- 
ing, it goes right on, nevertheless, and lets by-gones be by- 
gones. 

Then the grinding organ plays the regular old fashioned 
tunes that we all loved when we were children. Auld Lang 
Syne—Washington’s March—Bonny Doon, and the like. 
No tune comes to be played on it, till it is an old standard. 
Oh! it makes me feel young again to hear it ; for I cannot 
forget how I used tothrow down my books and slate—yes, 
my very bat and ball, and scamper off to hear it, when 
some poor fellow of a Swiss or Savoyard would come ona 
still summer evening, and reclining against the great elm 
tree, a few rods from my father’s house, would strike up 
all of a sudden, and gather all the urchins of the village 
about him. 

How we reverenced and loved the man of music! How 
gladly we emptied our pockets of coppers, and even ran 
home to beg the long laid up ninepence of mamma, forget- 
ting the coming general muster, and even the fourth of Ju 
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ly, in the enthusiasm of the moment! How still we stood 
round the great tree in a ring, scarce daring to breathe, and 
wondered that a box, a mere ” mahogany hox, witha crank 
to it, should ‘‘ discourse such eloquent music!” And then, 
if after entertaining the village in general, he came into our 
own front yard, where mamma herself could hear it, what a 
happy, what a proud fellow was I! 

How much pleasanter it is to stand at one’s window, and 
hear an instrument that speaks of old times, and carries one 
back to the laughing days of childhood, than it is to sit for 
hours at a crowded concert or theatre, to endure a world 
of nonsense and affectation, for the sake of, perhaps, three 
strains of simple melody, which may or may not occur in 
the whole evening ; a green spot in the wild waste of chro- 
matics and finished executions. No, no, the grinding organ 
for my money. 

F. 


SUNDAY. 


** Encroachment follows encroachment, till the Queen of the days is divesied oi 
her robes and her diadem, and mingled with the crowd.”’ 


As wave on wave, with ceaseless roar, 
Is wearing on the lovely shore, 

Of some lone Island of the sea, 

And dashing high its spray on air, 

To blight the flowers so fresh and fair, 
That bloom upon the lea : 


So worldly pleasures, ceaseless throw 
Their wearing tide—and wanton flow, 
On Time’s lone Island day ; 

Till levelled *neath the stream at last, 
Its loveliness, and glory past, 

Its name alone shall stay. 
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A short time since, I was delighted with the perusal of 


the Romance of Jessie of Dumblane, published in a Lon- 
don paper. The fate of the iover and poet, Tannahill, and 
the equally melancholy one of the beautiful Jessie, are told 
with great skill and taste, and deeply interest the reader. 
In perusing it, I was very much struck with the strongly 
marked parallel that exists in the romance of one of my 
own countrywomen, and that of the unfortunate Jessie! 
That of my countrywoman, I will relate. 

In the summer of 1823, the village of Greenville, in the 
State of South Carolina, was very much crowded by visit- 
ers and travellers, in search of health or amusement. I 
happened to be one among the number. Near the village, 

resided a very poor and destitute family, consisting of a 
man and his wife, and four children. The eldest child was a 
daughter, then about fifteen years of age; who had been 
reared, but not educated. Nature, however, had profusely 
bestowed, as if to mock at the high born and proudly bred, 
her gifts on the lovely girl. Cassy, that was her name, 
was rather taller than women generally are; but all was 
grace and proportion. Her auburn hair did not curl ; but 
just undulated adown her shoulders, and was, to the touch, 
as soft as eider down. Her eyes were of azure blue, promi- 
nent and full, expressive of great sweetness of temper, and 
seemed to luxuriate j in their own brilliancy. The features 
of her face were Grecian ; regular and br illiantly harmoni- 
ous. Her skin was fair. The rose of beauty was deeply 
engraved upon her cheeks; upon one of which, a slighit 
dimple sported when she smiled. Her teeth were of pearly 
whiteness,—her lips were prominent, but delicately round- 
ed, and bewitching in their expression of tenderness and 
love. There were what the critic would call blemishes. 
She had four moles, which were very strongly marked up- 
on her face. But there seemed to be a_beauty as well as 

taste in their arrangement ; and like the dark spots upon 
the sun’s disk, they were lost in the brilliancy of her charm. 

One was just above the arch of her right eye-brow,—an- 
other immediately under her left eye,—a third at the in- 
ternal termination of the left eye-brow,—and the fourth at 
that angle where the lip leses itself iv the cheek ; and wher 
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archness and voluptuousness are continually playing at bo- 
peep. Her breath was sweeter than the Otto of roses ; it 
was the fragrance of the violet, which had united with the 
odour of the wild crab apple. Such was the lovely Cassy 
of Greenville. 

During the period to which I have alluded, some circum- 
stances transpired, which called the attention of the inquisi- 
tive traveller to the contemplation of this interesting young 
woman. Inthe true novel style, anattempt had been made 
to carry her off by force. At this juncture, an interesting 
young lady of the village, who frequently presided at the 
piano, played and sung the popular song of ‘Jessie of 
Dumblane’ for a gentleman, who was a creat admirer of 
the air, as well as the sentiments contained i in the lines. 
Perceiving his delight, she said to him if he would write 
some other stanzas to the song, she would sing them for 
him. The gentleman remarked that no one could advanta- 
geously add to the words of Tannahill, for the song was 
well and properly sounded ; but that he would write anoth- 
er amapied to the same air—but where, he asked, is my 
subject ? To which, the father of the young lady replied, 
why not take Cassy for your heroine? The gentleman at 
once assented, and determined upon Paris’ mountain, which 
seemed to overhang the village, for his Ben-Lomond ; and 
retiring to his chamber, composed, during the evening, the 
song of ‘ The Fair Cassy.’ 

To those who have never visited Granville, it is impos- 
sible to give a just conception of the mountains I have men- 
tioned. Although I have seen all of the most remarkable 
mountains in the United States, yet there is something in 
contemplating this that communicates a sensation of admi- 
ration and delight as peculiar as indescribable. When view- 
ed from any quarter at the distance of two, three, or four 
miles, it appears to be jutting forward upon you, until you 
really feel as though it was impending above you. There 
is also, a deep richness of foliage which clothes it, that im- 
parts to the mind the idea of youth, strength and beauty. 
1 never looked for ten minutes together upon this mountain, 
without experiencing the most delightful sensations. I feel 
however, a total inadequacy, sufficiently to describe to others, 
the causes of that delight. From its base, issues the foun- 
tains of the Reedy River, which washes the western side of 
the village of Greenville, and loses itself in the adjoining 
district, i in the waters of the Saluda. Such was the beauti- 
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ful scenery of the place, that was rendered the more inter- 
esting from the attractions of the lovely Cassy. 

The sequel of this young woman’s history is short. She 
was visited by the inquisitive, after the celebration of her 
charms in song, with such eager curiosity, that at length, 
her virtue became suspected ; which, I believe, had suspi- 
cion only for its authority. I sincerely believe she was 
chaste at this time ; but to cast a doubt upon woman’s vir- 
tue, is worse than death to her. Urged by poverty, and 
deeply wronged in reputation, she accepted a menial office 
in the employment of a gentleman, who was removing to 
Alabama. Never again will she turn with bewitching sweet- 
ness her soft blue eyes towards Paris’ mountain, nor never 
again will her graceful form be reflected from the dark 
waves of the Reedy River. The home of her parents has 
lost its attractions, and the voluntary exile looks back with 
anguish to those hours, where the flattering multitude pour- 
ed forth their Syren songs, which proved so fatal to her 
happiness. Those, whose minds have been strengthened by 
education, and whose manners are formed for the world, 
find it extremely difficult to resist the influence of well di- 
rected flattery. Vanity isa passion deeply implanted by 
nature in the human breast ; and poor Cassy has realized 
much misery from the too great share she possessed of this 
emotion. I will conclude this romance, by adding the song 


of ‘ The Fair Cassy.’ 
THE FAIR CASSY, 


The sun had gone down behind Paris’ mountain, 
And sweetly the mocking-bird sang thro’ the grove, 
When lonely I strayed by a soft flowing fountain, 
To cull for my Cassy a garland of love. 
The jessamine I twined round the sweet blushing rose, 
The snow-drop and Iris in beauty appear ; 
Yet novermil tints can such beauty disclose, 
As the cheeks of Sweet Cassy, the pride of the fair. 


Though the violet was kiss’d by the first dew of even, 
And the ivy reflected the tints of the sky— 
Tho’ soft be the azure of ocean and heaven, 
Yet softer than these is sweet Cassy’s blue eye. ity 
May the wretch that would blight in its bud the sweet flow’r, 
Be the victim of pain and the child of despair ; 
And conscience add stings to each passing hour, 
Tl peace be restored to sweet Cassy the fair. FLORIO li 
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TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 


Now at this calm, still hour, let me commune 
With my own heart, and ask it of its hopes, 
Its fears, and its desires. Heart, thou hast fears 
Mingling their cold alloy with sweetest dreams 
Blithe hope doth frequent send. Hope, what art thou ? 
Proverbially a shade, a cheating phantom, 

’Luring youth onward, trusting to thy promise, 
Forever falsified, yet winning still. 

Fears, hopes, desires, are so commingled here, 
Their individuality is lost, 

And in the heart, hard to identify 

Superior reign of either, there are hopes 

Which ’tis deep bliss to cherish; and our thoughts 
Do dwell upon them, ’till imagination 

Gilding them brightly with so ’witching hues, 
Compels them to desires,— 

These are the sweets of life: but quickly fears 

Rush rudely in, and thrusting these aside, 

Fling darkness’ shroud around their ’wildering light; 
Or if a ray perchance beam forth, ’tis cold, 

And cheerless, and the youthful heart is chill’d, 
And broods in gloomy melancholy ; while 

The images reflected on its mirror, 

No longer joyous seem, and then we droop. 
Therefore, do thou, my youthful heart, beware 

To trust delusive hopes, or let vague thoughts, 

The wild imaginings of unfledged youth, 

O’erpower calm reason ; lest disjointed fears 

Should chill the warm devotion due my God, 

That he in mercy, blends our mortal draught 

With bitter drops,—when we return to heaven, 

And take the waters of eternal life. 
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Trovucuts on Domestic EpucaTioN, THE RESULT OF 
EXPERIENCE. By amother. Boston. Carter & Hendee. 
The mere triumph of proving that women are possessed 
of an equal measure of mind with men, never yet influenced 
us to admit a communication on the subject, or to write a 
paragraph vindicating the claims of our sex. ‘True, we 
consider the ques tion an important one ; but not from any 
new privileges with which it would invest christian women. 
Their duties differ from those of men ; ; consequently, their 
minds must act in a different sphere. Achilles with the dis- 
taff, was not a more ridiculous figure, than Deidamia would 
have been, had she attempted to wear his armour. In both 
sexes, it is the appropriate, the acting well their parts, that 
makes the dignity and honor of the character of either. It 
may be asked why, when the mind of the female must neces- 
sarily act in a different, and as it has alw ays been consider- 
ed, an inferior scale from that of her companion, it should be 
a matter of any importance to attempt proving her natural 
equality ? The circumstances which prevent particular tal- 
ents from being needed or exerted, will, to all useful intents 
and purposes, prevent them from ever being cultivated or 
displayed. Woman might just as well have been born 
blind, as obliged forever “to wear a bandage over her eyes. 
Such is not a proper view of the subject. It is predica- 
ted on the principle that the domestic duties may be fully 
and faithfully performed by beings of an inferior, intellect- 
ual capacity. This is a dangerous mistake, because it en- 
courages ignorance in both sexes. It makes women indo- 
lent, and men arrogant. The women make no efforts to 
improve in intelligence, because they have no occasion for 
such improvement ; and the men, flattered by the sclf-con- 
sequence of being so greatly superior to women, think they 
have reached the acme of perfection. Thus the world of 
intellect continued for many centuries, nearly stationery, 
for the want of that stimulus which the united efforts of 
both sexes, each emulous in their own province, and hav- 
ing their ambition fixed on the noble object of contributing 
all in their power to that stock of knowledge which makes 
the world better and wiser, might give. To be convinced 
of this, we need only look at the contrast between the char- 
acter of the people in those countries where women are con- 
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demned to utter ignorance, and those where their faculties 
of mind are cultivated, though but partially. 

No true woman ever considered it derogatory to her, that 
she did not exercise the same kind of influence, or engage 
in the same employments as men—she only asks to have 
her own duties elevated to a corresponding rank ; to have 
them considered important and rational ; and to enjoy that 
equality of education which shall invest her with the dig- 
nity of a reasoning being. And it is the tendency which 
such works as the one before us must have, in accelerating 
this revolution in public sentiment, already begun, which 
renders it, in’a high degree, deserving the attention of wo- 
men. It shows the true method by which they may give im- 
portance to their station, the practical manner by which 
they may obtain their full share of influence and privileges. 

The author, an Englishwoman, tells us she was the moth- 
er of six children ; three sons and three daughters ; that 
she endeavored to educate these children, and kept a diary 
of all she tried and all she effected for twenty years, and 
has published the book as the result of her experience ; 
hoping the hints may prove useful to others. We hope 
they will—we hope many American mothers will be in- 
duced to follow so admirable an example. We have often 
thought, that if the philosophy of mind was ever perfectly 
developed, it would be the work of some highly intelligent, 
affectionate, attentive and indefatigable mother. What phi- 
losopher has, like her, the power of watching the progress 
of intellect ? She has done more than see ideas unfolded ; 
she has implanted them—she has watched the beginnings of 
reason—she has assisted the first efforts of thought-—-she 
has, so to speak, made a mind-—and she might know,—~she 
ought to know every step inthe mighty work ; and trace 
every clue in the operation. 0, it is lamentable that wo- 
men, mothers should be ignorant, when the minds, the pas- 
sions, the destinies of their children, depend so much on 
their influence and example. 

We think this work more valuable as a pattern of perse- 
verance ina course of maternal instruction, than for any 
new ideas on education. It has another merit ; it is bet- 
ter adapted to our state of society, our republican habits of 
thought, than European works usually are. Still, there is 
a deficiency in one important particular. In the enumera- 
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tion of books necessary to be read, from four years old to 
twenty, not a volume relative to America, or its history, is 

named. This defect may be remedied by the mother, su- 
perintending the studies of her children ; but we think it 
would have been better, had the American publishers adapt- 
ed the work somewhat more particularly, which they might 
easily have done, to our own country. We are very ear- 
nest on this point of national literature ; and think it of the 
utmost importance to our mental independence, that Ameri- 

can children should be early imbued with associations con- 
nected with their country. Our own writers and publish- 
ers, who judiciously foster this taste, are deserving of every 
encouragement. 

We give a few extracts, from which may be gathered the 
spirit and tendency of the work ; but hope our readers will 
not rest satisfied/ till they have examined and judged for 
themselves, of its character. 

‘Let not mothers fancy they have not time for educating their 
children. In the gayest and busiest life some portion can be at 
command ; and in the disposition of time, can any claim be more 
imperative ? 

Let not mothers fancy they are not capable of instructing their 
children. Let them look at the list of what is to be taught. Let 
them remember that a well-grounded initiation is the chief business 
claimed. Let them recollect how many excellent books can be 
found to assist their efforts. Let them be aware that, as they pro- 
ceed in teaching, they will advance in learning ; and, above all, 
let them deeply feel that, in the elementary part of education, 
none other can do so well. 

Fenelon thus briefly sums up the qualities necessary to form a 
good preceptor :—‘Let him have at least a correct moral sense, 
an agreeable disposition, and a true fear of God ;’ qualities very 
common, and very attainable. Mothers need not regret they can 
only teach the rudiments of learning. In some walks of life, that, 
followed by the after efforts of the pupil, will suffice. Where high- 


er excellence is demanded, masters must be called in. Few, if 


any individuals are so highly ¢ gifted as to understand all things. 
The teacher who bounds his study to one art, must teach that art 
with more skill than he who engages in many. 

Let not mothers fear the result of their labors ; if patience, per- 
severance, and unremitting attention have been exerted, it will as- 
suredly be favorable. A mother best knows the powers of her 
children, and can adapt her demands upon their attention accord- 
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ingly. She can explain herself appropriately to the capacity of 
each of her pupils; her love will teach her modes of instruction 
unknown in schools; her solicitude will guide her to instil what 
is ‘ wisest, discreetest, best.’ 

Children rationally educated, often appear to make a slower 
progress than those taught at schools. The fact is, that they are 
fundamentally taught. That building will stand the most firmly, 
the foundations of which are the deepest, but it will rise the most 
slowly from its profound and secure basis. 

As some encouragement to mothers desirous of being the first 
preceptors of their children, it will be as well to state, that a lady, 
after having given the rudiments of learning to the elders of her 
family, partly in the wish of making an experiment, and partly in 
the hope of benefiting the younger members, gave up their initia- 
tion to masters. After the lapse of a reasonable time, she found, 
on inspecting the progress of her pupils, that it was by no means 
so advanced, asin those she had herself initiated, at the end of the 
same lapse of time. Having kept memoranda of dates, ages, &c., 
she was enabled to be very exact in making her calculations and 
inferences. The masters she employed did not appear to have 
been deficient; but perhaps it is not easy for a superiorly gifted 
teacher to stoop to the drudgery of initiatory instruction. What- 
ever the cause, such was the fact. And be it remembered, that 
the mother’s is a daily lesson, that of the master twice or thrice a 
week, or perhaps only weekly.” 

“Truly it is not so much on the superior talents, as on the pa- 
tience, perseverance, and common sense of the mother, that success 
in education depends. This is a consoling consideration, for 
these three requisite qualifications are pretty ‘generally possessed, 
and, if not possessed, may be very easily acquired.” 

“Children can be early made to feel and understand that they 
can do nothing without time, and that to make the best of time, it 
must be regulated. Beginning with short periods of study and oc- 
cupation for very young children, let such periods be lengthened 
annually, until six or eight hours are daily apportioned to useful 
and improving employment. If possible, by twenty, let the appro- 
priation of eight hours to business, mental or bodily, be fixed into 
a habit. 

Adults will be struck with the suggestion of mental improve- 
ment continuing to almost the close of life ; not finishing at the 
best period of mental vigor. Before twenty, the rudiments of all 
knowledge can be most efficiently laid; but, after twenty, the in- 
tellects are most capable of the highest and noblest efforts. Hence 
we see the necessity of early inculcating a desire for knowledge, 
and a conviction of its usefulness ; since only after the period of 
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usual pupilage, is the mind in its best vigor, andis then, therefore, 
only to be advanced by voluntary study. 


A truly well-educated young woman ought to form some such 
standard as the following, for the result of her studies :— 

To read well, and write a good hand; to have a thorough know!- 
edge of all needle-works, of arithmetic, of geography, of the 
French language. 

To possess considerable acquaintance with general history, 
closer intimacy with that of her own, and to be familiar with the 
best poetry, travels, essays, &c. 

To acquire an improved skill in any one branch of painting or 
drawing; as excellence in ‘ painting flowers,’ or ‘ drawing land- 
scapes,’ or ‘ sketching heads.’ 

To attain a moderate execution of music, with correct time and 
pure taste, so as to please others and amuse herself. 

Also some insight into the Italian language, botany, natural his- 
tory, and all the branches of natural and experimental philosophy, 
as astronomy, &c. 

Perhaps a peep into mathematics and the Latin language. 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Mrs. A. M. Wells is about opening a Female Seminary at Windsor, Vt. 
The writings of this amiable and intelligent woman, particularly her pure 
poetry, have made her name extensively and favorably known, and she can 
hardly fail of encouragement in an enterprise in which she has engaged from 
the most laudable motives. 

The daughters of a house are its dearest treasures ; and we know of no sta- 
tion more delicate, arduous and responsible than that of the woman who un- 
dertakes to form the minds, morals and habits of young females. Mrs. Wells, 
by her virtues, talents and accomplishments, seems gifted for the task ; and 
moreover, she has that experience which the practice of maternal instruction 
bestows. No education developes so fully and efficiently the powers of reason 
and judgment in a woman, as the training of her children ; and weshould un- 
hesitatingly give the preference to a mother, when placing our daughters en- 
tirely under the care of a female guardian and instructor. The village Mrs. 
Wells has selected for her school, has many attractions. T’ew towns in New 
England, for salubrity of situation, and romantie and picturesque scenery, sur- 
pass Windsor. It is the ‘Jand of mountain and of flood ;’ and young misses 
from the city would find a residence there conducive to the strengthening of 


the mind, as well as the constitution. Forterms, &c. see the Magazine Adver- 


tiser. 
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Tue TALISMAN; A TALE For Boys. Boston. Wait, Greene, & 
Co. pp, 105. THe Lirrte PuitosopHer, or THE INFANT ScHOOL 
aT Home. By Erodore. Boston: Carter & Hendee. pp. 36. These books 
were both prepared for children, and apparently by those skilled in the useful 
and important task of training the infant mind. The Talisman was written by 
a woman, and mother, and is an exceedingly happy effort to impress correct 
moral principles on the young heart, and show the benefits of a deep, in- 
wrought Christian feeling ; such as may, by a good and judicious mother, be 
implanted in the bosom of every child. There is a very happy, though, 
probably an unintentional exemplification of the advantages, indeed, necessity, 
that women should possess an education qualifying them to understand the 
management of every department of business, and yet that their talents were 
not intended for display. Did not Mrs. Courtland, while superintending the 
affairs of her family during her husband’s absence, and educating her children 
require as much mind, and one as well disciplined to fulfil her duties, as did 
her husband to support his station in the legislature ? Yet who does not see 
the perfect propriety that her abilities should be differently employed from those 
of Mr. Courtland? Ladies may have sufficient and adequate exercise for all their 
faculties and learning, though acknowledged equal with those of the men, 
without encroaching on masculine employments. 

The Little Philosopher is somewhat on the plan of Miss Hamilton’s book of 
questions ; and is intended to lead children to think, not to recite from mem- 
ory what they have never endeavored to understand. ‘The author does not 
subscribe to the doctrine that there are more things in heaven and earth, than 
are dreamed of in philosophy. He includes all things in the term. The fol- 
lowing extract will show the manner of the writer ; and as we think it an im- 
portant one in the influence it will have on the preparing of children’s books, 
we hope mothers, and those who feel interested in such subjects, will attentive- 
ly consider it. 


Mother. Come here, my little children; I have bought a new book, and am 
going to teach you Philosophy. 

Ann. Oh, mother, a new little book ; but it is too hard; we cannot learn Phi- 
losophy. 

William. What is Philosophy, mother ? 

Mother. It isthe first thing which children learn. 

William. Why mother, the first thing ? then it must be the a,b, c. Who 
would think that would be called by such a name ? 
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Mother. No, William; you learned a great many things, long before you learn- 
ed the a, b, c. y 

Ann. I am pretty sure the first thing that J studied, was my letters. 

Mother. Look at the baby there ; what is he doing ? 

Ann. Oh! he is tearing the newspaper all to pieces; he will spoil :t 

Mother. No matter if he does; but what do you thing he is doing it for ? 

William. I don’t know, unless it is for mischief. 

Mother. No, William; it is not for mischief. A piece of paper is something 
new and curious to him; and he likes to shake it about, to see how it will move; 
and to pull it to see how strong it is, and how easily it will tear. In that way, 
he is learning the nature of it. 

Ann. See, now he has thrown it away. 

_ Mother. Yes, he is creeping along towards the cricket. He is going to exam- 
ine that. Now he slides it along the carpet. He finds it is heavier than the paper. 

Ann. And harder. 

William. Now it has caught in the carpet. 

, Mother. Yes, see he looks perplexed. He does not know why it stops; he is 
tipping it up ;—it is almost over ;—there it goes, thump on the floor. 

Ann. How frightened he looks. 

Mother. Yes, it is strange to him, to see any thing fall and make a noise. But 
the next time, he will not be so much surprised ; he has learned something, by this 
experiment in Philosophy. 

William. Why mother, is this Philosophy ? 

Mother. Yes, William; and every child has a great deal of Philosophy to 
learn, before it can walk or speak, and much more, before it can read. 

Ann. But William and I have learned all the philosophy ; we know all about 
paper and stools, and the table, and falling, and other things. 

Mother. I believe you were trying to make the fire burn, when I came in. 

William. Yes, mother ; but it was only for fun; it is not cold. 

Mother. But what fun is there in building a fire ? 

William, Oh, I loveto see it begin to smoke, and then blaze a little; and 
pretty soon higher and higher, till itis a great hot fire. 

Mother. But I don’t think your fire burns very well; what is the matter with 
it ? 

William. No mother, we could not make it burn. 

Mother. But there is good dry wood there. 

Ann. I know it, and some good coals ; but we could not fix it right. What is 
the reason your fires burn so much better than ours ? 

Mother. Because I know something more about the nature of fire than you do. 
There is some Philosophy in that, which you have got to learn. 

William. Will your new book tell us about that ? Will it tell us what we blow 
the bellows for ? 

Mother. I don’t know; but I suppose it will tell us things like that. But come, 
we will try it. It is full of questions which I shall read; and you must think of 
the answers. 


Works IN Press. Mrs. Lincoln, vice-principal of the Troy Female 
Seminary, is about publishing ‘ Familiar Lectures on Botany.’ The character 
of the work is very highly commended by those who have had an opportuni- 
ty of examining it. The merits of the work are, that it contains a full and 
complete system of Botanical instruction, and thus renders the purchase of any 
other treatise unnecessary, except to professional students ; and it explains it- 
self so clearly, step by step, as almost to obviate the necessity of a teacher. 
Such a work is needed ; and from what we know of the talents and acquire- 
ments of Mrs. Lincoln, we feel confident she has prepared one deserving of 
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every encouragement. Her Lectures will do honor to her sex. They are 
not intruded on the public in the bold defiance of feminine propriety. They 
are written, not spoken. They will help us to understand nature, not per- 
suade us to make it our deity. 

ANTEDILUVIAN ANTIQUITIES, the first of a series of five volumes, is to be 
published in October ; and about the same time and by the same author, ‘ Vi- 
cisstrupEs oF Lire, Lerrxrs, AND THE AGE.’ 

It is also in contemplation to commence a publication to be called the 
‘AMERICAN LIBRARY, 
bedying whatever has been produced among us worthy of being preserved 
by that mighty posterity to which the world is everlooking for honor. The 
projected work is expected to extend to, at least, one hundred volumes, 


’ selected from the writings of Americans, and em- 


NEW PERIODICALS. 

We have a number of these on our table, and we despair of giving any thing 
like an analysis of their merits—but hope the respective editors and authors 
will be satisfied with such brief allusions as our limits permit. 

THe Yankee, by John Neal,—transformed from a weekly paper, to a 
monthly Journal. ‘There can be little doubt of the success of this work ; the 
editor unites untiring industry with talents and knowledge of the world—but 
the deep, stedfast, resolute and trae American feeling displayed in the Yan- 
kee, will be the surest talisman to preserve its interest. 

Tue Sournern Lirerary Gazerre. This monthly has a long crit- 
ical notice of Wiuu1s’ MAGAziIN®, not very favorable to that young aspi- 
rant for poetic and literary fame. Mr. Simms will undoubtedly confess, if 
he has read the 4th No. of that work, that there has been a visible improve- 
ment. The Southern Literary Gazette contains also a very eulogistic notice of 
Beecher’s Sermons on Intemperance, and several original articles of much 
merit. 

Tue Brunonran—Edited by the students of Brown University. The 
first No. of this monthly is very creditable to the young gentlemen who con- 
duct it. We are pleased to see that the influence and the advantages of a na- 
tional literature is felt by the young—by those who are enjoying an education 
which will qualify them to contribute to its progress and power. 

We have not room even to name several publications that we intended to 
notice. 


Correspondents have, within a few days, been very liberal, and next month 
will show how we appreciate their favors. 

It is due to ‘Cam,’ to state that the ‘ Indian’s Lament,’ has been on 
hand several months, and was sent us before the poem by Mrs. Hemans on 
the same subject, appeared in this country. 
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